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of life was to be kept quivering: he became part of nature,
a product of his environment, made what he was by the
many influences that impressed themselves upon him in the
course of his little life. It was not enough to prolong a
miserable existence: he must be provided with opportunities
conducive to his bodily and mental improvement. The old
rights and duties might linger on; but new ones now began
to supplement them. Education for man's mind and health
for his body began to take shape as new moral obligations
on the rulers of Western Christendom.,/

The United Kingdom was no exception to this trend. It
differed substantially from its continental neighbours however
in three respects. The one was that its effective sovereign
was a ruling aristocracy who got things done much more
quickly as individuals than as a state: the law of other
countries might run ahead of ours: but, in ours, custom and
convention were apt to run ahead of formal legislation.
Another difference was that this apparent backwardness in
keeping our island law abreast of the latest European opinion
was accompanied by the preservation of a now ancient insular
anomaly, public poor relief. Thirdly, between these two
extremes of private and public action, we strove in our
prosperity to pursue our own middle course of voluntary
co-operation.

iEarly nineteenth-century paternalism took a peculiar shape
in" the British Isles. Popular education, for instance, was
developed by our rulers as a. ruling class and not as a govern-
ment, although they were gradually constrained to give and
to accept a meagre assistance from the treasury, partly as a
way of supplementing their voluntary efforts, and partly
as a concession to the radical plea that no system could be
just unless it was universal or universal unless it was state-
organized. And medical treatment at hospitals and dispensaries
was left even more completely to the arbitrary benefactions
of the old and<*the new rich/ So long as the people had
organization and leadership, Coleridge and Shaftesbury and
Carlyle and their fellow neo-feudal romantics did not mind